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LTHOUGH all are agreed that Mrs. Hermann 
Vezin’s. superb acting in the play last given 
at the Globe Theatre is thoroughly well worth seeing, 
and stands out as one of the finest impersonations to be 
seen just now upon our stage, opinions are found to 
differ considerably concerning the extent to which this 
feature of the representation may be held to redeem a 
painful, not to say repulsive, production, Whilst some 
are able to forget the meaning of the play and the 
nature of its leading episodes in the excitement 
aroused by Mrs. Vezin’s delineation of mad hysteria, 
and in the thrilling horror of her scenes with Mr. 
Fernandez, others can never leave out of sight the fact 
that the plot of the piece, as given in English, is de- 
ficient alike in rational motive and in healthy interest. 
On the whole, if we bear in mind the fact that 
tragedy—and Cora despite its end is tragedy, if it is 
anything— has, from the days of Aschylus down- 
wards, been governed by a moral law of its own, we 
may fairly decide that the repulsiveness of its subject 
does not of itself afford a sufficient reason for the con- 
demnation of the play upon artistic grounds, though it 
doubtless deteriorates from the pleasure to be derived from 
its adequate presentation upon the stage. When, how- 
ever, we come to consider Cora from a different point 
of view, and taking the suitability of its material for 
granted, to discuss how far the authors have made the 
best of it, we are compelled to confess that the faults 
of the English drama are very grave indeed, and are 
such as render it. difficult if not impossible of compre- 
hension. 

DL’ Article 47, by M. Belédt, brought out at the 
Ambigu-Comique in 1871, was first dealt with in 
English by Mr. W. G. Wills, whose version was not 
unsuccessfully brought out at Leeds three years 
ago, with Mrs. Hermann Vezin as Cora, and Mr. 
William Rignold as George Du Hamel. The 
assistance of Mr. Frank Marshall has now been 
called in, and with advantage; but in the revised 
adaptation the central fault of its predecessor has 
unfortunately been retained. This mistake springs 
partly from a-judicious desire to shorten the lengthy 
five-act play, and partly from a recollection of the fact 
that trial-scenes are, on the English stage, rarely 
successful in serious modern dramas. Now, in M. Belot’s 
L’ Article 47, the motive of which is drawn from a 
well-known article of the French criminal code, the 
scene opens appropriately enough in a criminal court, 
where are evolved, through the agency of the lawyers 
and witnesses, the circumstances set before us in the 
prologue of the translated Cora. In this latter the trial 
scene vanishes, and the effect of the change may readily 
be described The crime is in both cases the attempted 
murder by a lover of his mistress, a deed to which he is 
provoked by incontrollable jealousy. When at the 
Globe we see the woman unjustifiably shot down by the 
man, our sympathies are, it,is needless to say, wholly on 
her side, and when in the next act the injurer and 
injured meet after the first imprisonment of the former 
for his crime, we fail to p the drift of the situation, 
since the would-be murderer volubly curses not himself 





but his victim. Yet George Du Hamel is not set before 
us as a black-hearted villain, but rather as a hot-blooded 
gentleman, martyr to his overmastering fits of passion, 
and perfectly capable of a pure and honest love. But 
when at the Ambigu-Comique we see—what is only 
hinted at in the adaptation—the woman remorselessly 
hounding on the prosecution of her lover, giving the 
reins to her unwomanly revenge, and triumphing 
in the misery which she is able to cause, 
then and then only can we understand Du Hamel’s 
horror, when, his sentence expired, his name changed, 
and a new career of happiness open before him, he 
meets Cora once more and has to repel her protestations 
of undying devotion. As it is, the woman’s forgiveness, 
even though it be actuated by animal passion of the 
least elevated order, appears almost sublime by the 
side of her former lover’s shuddering hate as he con- 
temptuously: rejects her appeal. It is she who has 
been wronged, and when she is thus treated by the man 
who wronged her, we are apt to think that this 
unworthy hero has been by no means adequately 
punished by his five years at the galleys. 

It is, perhaps, scarcely necessary to discuss how far 
the mistake here indicated affects the rest of the 
play ; it is, however, obvious that the virtual inversion 
of the relationship between Cora and Du Hamel 
sadly weakens the force of all that follows. So soon, 
however, as the heroine threatens Du Hamel to expose 
his past history to his betrothed wife, and compels 
him to attend her gambling receptions on pain of 
betryal, our sympathy is once more brought back to 
the proper channel. We can hate the horrid fascination 
with which Cora keeps George from the side of his 
pretty Marcelle, and can almost pity him for his 
distracted misery. The conclusion of the play is 
made unnecessarily weak, and it forms an almost 
absurd anti-climax to the magnificent strength of 
Mrs. Hemann Vezin’s mad scene in the penultimate 
act. Instead of endowing poor, passionate, injured 
Cora with a Christian repentance utterly foreign to 
her nature, it would surely have been better to sacrifice 
the final happiness of so ignoble a hero as Du Hamel, 
and to leave him ruined by the mad retaliation of her 
whom he once tried to kill. 

Cora has the great advantages of being well, some- 
times eloquently, written, and of being acted excellently 
by almost all those engaged in its illustration. First 
and foremost Mrs. Hermann Vezin’s picture of the 
heroine, a woman with the blood of the warm south in 
her veins, lacking in knowledge of the world and of 
human nature, and dominated by instinct rather than 
by judgment, is a fine, well-balanced piece of histrionic 
art. There is here none of the blundering which so 
often exhausts the player before the play is finished. 
In the very excesses of the character the actress pre- 
serves due moderation. She never passes by a hair's 
breadth the boundary which separates’ the practicable 
from the impracticable stage-display of emotion, and 
always in her most impassioned scenes retains sufficient 
self-control to keep within the resources of her physical 
powers. Thus she commands the feelings. of her 
audience with a consistent effect, such as can never be 
attained by a less judicious use of dramatic force 
even greater than hers, It may, perhaps, be granted 
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that the higher phases of Cora’s nature are sketched 
with a rather heavy hand, and that we are somewhat 
in wonder at the fascination exercised by the slave-born 
woman over every man coming within her réle. These, 
however, are the only flaws in an impersonation which 
has already made, and made deservedly, a deep mark in 
the memory of playgoers, Our remarks with regard to 
the altered relationship between Du Hamel and his victim 
have indicated the difficulty presented by the v6le of the 
former to its representative. Apart, however, from the in- 
evitable difficulty of understanding the attitude taken 
up by the hero, he forms in the hands of Mr. Fernandeza 
character compelling attention. The white-hot rage of 
the man, and his’ intense sense of his own injuries are 
illustrated by this versatile actor in a manner both 
picturesque and powerful. The. impersonation is one 
which is sure to improve as time rubs off its angles, 
and subdues a certain occasional restlessness and exces- 
sive accentuation, and it is, as might be expected, far 
happier where the actor is supported by a mistress of her 
art like Mrs. Vezin, than where he has to rely upon an 
uncultivated, albeit promising, beginner like Miss 
Telbin. 

Mr. Leathes, in a réle which might readily have 
been made either unnatural or insignificant, plays with 
a polished force which inevitably carries all before it. 
He has never acted better or more to the purpose, as 
he contrives with genuine artistic skill to give vraisem- 
blance to that social success of a scoundrel which it is 
so hard to render with any probability in the conven- 
tional lines of the drama. For Mr. David Fisher, 
junior, a kind word may be given with all the more 
pleasure by reason of the vivid recollection of his 
father’s manner which the young comedian’s arouses. 
He shows, as Potain, real appreciation of comedy, and if 
he gains in strength should take a prominent position 
upon the stage in days to come. It is needless to say 
that in a minor part Mr. W. H. Stephens is excellent ; 
and Mr. Beveridge plays with no little grip of his 
subject. Altogether Cora is, with all its faults, the 
occasion of such thoroughly interesting art, that its 
success, which is gaining every day, can be received 
neither with regret nor with surprise. 


Having regard to the position which Drury Lane 
should hold amongst London Theatres, and the repu- 
tation for his house which Mr. Chatterton personally 
desires to sustain, it is kindest to say as little as possible 
concerning the latest undertaking here. It is perhaps 
only fair to presume that in the selection of this 
singular work for production Mr. Chatterton is not 
guided wholly by his judgment with regard to its merits 
asa stage play; for no manager of his sagacity and 
experience could ever have believed that Haska would 
win any thing beyond that fallacious first-night success 
which means so little more than the author’s good 
fortune in the number of his injudicious friends. Be 
the explanation, however, of its production what it may, 
it is certain that the drama is one which would under 
no circumstances have reflected credit upon those con- 
cerned either directly or indirectly, in its presentation. 
From the scraps of story which were suggested by 
the gestures of Mr. Creswick, and the lines spoken by 
Miss Leighton when she raised her voice above the 
monotonous level which she ordinarily chooses, it would 
seem that the plot hinges upon the droits de seigneur 
exercised or attempted by a certain mad Count Robert 
Stourdza, who has won at the gaming-tables a Transyl- 
vanian village and its inhabitants. The peasant-girl 


Haska, bride of Yan, escapes from Stourdza by a simple- - 


minded stratagem, rouses the villagers to revolt, turns 
out to be Stourdza’s sister, and ends by seeing her 
husband ennobled and her brother sueing for forgive- 
ness. This is the bald précis of one of the baldest and 
most jejune plays which it has been our lot to see 
since the days of Fair France at the Queen’s, with 





which spiece also Mr. Creswick had, if we mistake not, 
the misfortune to be associated. Haske is the sort of 
play which would be written by an ambitious but not 
too intelligent schoolboy, save only that it it does not 
depart sufficiently far from commonplace convention- 
ality to be enjoyably funny. Its cast is, it is true, 
singularly weak; but it yet possesses more strength 
than should have been wasted upon such childish 
trifling. Now that Mr. Spicer’s whim of dramatic 
authorship has been gratified, both in the law courts 
and on the stage of Drury Lane, we can only trust that 
he will be satisfied with the laughing toleration which 
he has received, and will be content to make way for 
playwrights who, whatever their lack of inspired art, 
at least know something of their business. 


The condensed wit and practical humour of Trial by 
Jury render the little piece eminently suited to be 
the after-piece at a theatre whose programme aims 
at mirth pure and simple, and whose company is well 
versed in mock heroic art. It is therefore not sur- 
prising to find that Messrs. Sullivan and Gilbert’s comic 
operetta, or dramatic cantata—call it which you will— 
proves a thoroughly welcome addition to the entertain- 
ment now provided at the Strand Theatre. The fact 
that there is throughout the representation a something 
wanting to secure complete accuracy in the tone of the 
general performance by no means detracts from its 
general popularity, since each artist engaged is, 
individually, fully competent to make the most of the 
character placed in his or her hands. Some of the 
daintier touches of the work are, it is true, lost, but 
upon the whole, the humorous spirit of the production 
is caught and satisfactorily embodied in the perform- 
ance. The new Judge is Mr. J. G. Taylor, whose voice, 
though somewhat small, is in this little theatre able to 
do justice to the fun of the song which poor Fred 
Sullivan used to make so amusing. Mr. Taylor acts 
well, and his by-play, whilst in keeping with the sham 
dignity of the Judge, is always telling. M. Marius is 
not so strong, either vocally or dramatically, as we 
should have expected to find him in the réle of the 
Defendant. The music scarcely suits his voice, and he 
is apt to overcolour his expression in a manner fatal to 
the serious caricature here intended. In Miss Lottie 
Venne, however, a bright and thoroughly intelligent 
Plaintiff is at hand to “chaff” the inner meaning of 
breach of promise cases ‘asrelentlessly and consistently 
as could possibly be wished. 


It has been thought worth while to revive the 
Colleen Bawn at the Adelphi during the interval 
which elapses before the reproduction here of Mr. T. 
P. Cooke’s nautical drama True to the Core, and it may 
possibly be that certain of the Adelphi audience are 
sufficiently fond of this capital play to overlook any 
defects in its representation, provided only that the 
melodrama is intelligibly given. On this ground, and 
on this alone, can we conceive that the result of the 
present undertaking may prove satisfactory, for Mr. 
Boucicault’s best Irish play has not often been per- 
formed so indifferently as is here the case. Not a 
single feature in this cast, the Danny Mann of Mr. 
Shiel Barry alone excepted, commands praise, whilst 
not a few deserve positive reprobation. In the 
first place it is a cruel thing to set an actress 
like Miss Hudspeth, clever though she has often 
proved herself in congenial réles, to represent a 
charming young [Irish colleen, victim of a man 
such as Hardress Cregan. She is utterly out of 
place, and all her intelligence cannot help her to 
accomplish physical impossibilities. Then the Myles 
na-Coppaleen of Mr. Sullivan is—if we may so speak of 
an Irishman’s rendering of the part—utterly un-Irish 
in its lack of delicate humour and underlying pathos. 
Energetic but rough, well-meaning but ill-designed, 
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this Myles has none of the fascination for us that in 
other hands he has obtained, and he is as common-place 
in his merits as in his defects. The performances of 
Messrs. Terriss and F. Moreland add little to the 
interest of the representation, which is only redeemed 
from insignificance by the genuine fire and real 
dramatic force of Mr. Shiel Barry’s Danny Mann, a 
study of character as deep and truthful as it is 
effective. 





IN THE PROVINCES. 


—e1oo—— 


A’ we briefly announced last week, Mr. Phelps and 

Mr. Charles Mathews appeared at Manchester on 
the 5th instant, the one:at the Prince’s and the other 
at the Theatre Royal. The announcement that Mr. 
Phelps is about to retire from the stage had been 
circulated far and wide, and his Wolsey—for that was 
the part which he chose for his reappearance in 
Manchester—was watched with the closest attention. 
That he passed safely through the ordeal may 
at once be affirmed. “ The  self-contented re- 
pose of the first act, and the politic anxious- 
ness of the second,” writes The Guardian, “ were, 
as usual, clearly distinguished from the overthrow 
—never passing into the indignity of a collapse— 
of the third. It isa peculiarly happy touch that Mr. 
Phelps’s Cardinal holds his head erect when doing 
obeisance to the King at the very moment when dis- 
grace is upon him; and the emotion of the scene with 
Cromwell is an emotion only, though a deep and bitter 
one, not a theatrical metamorphosis of the man.” He 
was not too well supported, but it should be remem- 
bered that only two days previously the company were 
revelling in the wild eccentricities of Sinbad the 
Sailor. Messrs. Ryley and F. Clements, however, 
deserve a word of praise. Mr. Charles Mathews, of 
course, was well received at the Prince’s, and the 
buoyancy and histrionic force of his Adonis Evergreen 
in My Awful Dad were fully acknowledged. The 
Shaughraun still continued to draw good houses at 
the Queen’s Theatre. 

At Edinburgh, Mr. Barry Sullivan appeared as 
Hamlet, Macbeth, Richelieu, and Don Felix (the 
Wonder). Henry V., with all the appointments used 
for the piece at the Queen’s Theatre in London, was 
placed on the boards of the Edinburgh Theatre, Mr. 
John Coleman representing the hero, and Mr. Charles 
Calvert the Muse of History. Mr. Howard withdrew 
the Shaughraun from the bills of the Queen’s Theatre 
to make way for a series of dramas, played by Mr. John 
Chute’s company. Miss Jennie Lee was no less for- 
tunate in Jo at Sheffield than she has been in London. 
The result could not well have been otherwise, for, in 
addition to the merits of her impersonation of the 
crossing-sweeper, in themselves sufficient to give her a 
hold over an audience, there was Mr. Burnett to make 
a character of Inspector Burket, Miss Ada Lester to 
impart dignity and force to Lady Dedlock, and Mr. 
Steyne to stir the house by the humour of his Guppy. 

Samuel Lover's Rory O’More was revived at 
the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, with Mr. Charles 
O’Brien as the central character. At Glasgow, the 
Carl Rosa Opera Company—the Flying Dutchman 
and other pieces in its repertory—was at the Theatre 
Royal; Mr. Bernard, the manager of the Gaiety, 
revived New Men and Old Acres ; a Mr. Kean played in 
Mary Queen of Scots at the Globe; and the Shau- 
ghraun had possession of the new Adelphi. The 
comedies associated with the name of Mdlle. Beatrice 
were succeeded at the Liverpool Royal Amphitheatre 
by the Zwo Orphans, in which Mr. Wm. Rignold 
resumed the part of Jacques, played by him at the 
Olympic, and Mr. J. P. Weston created considerable 





effect as Pierre. The same play was in the bills of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, Aberdeen ; Pierre, Mr. Dornton. 
Mr. and Mrs. Vandenhoff were playing in Fast Lynne 
at the Theatre of Varieties, Barnsley. Mr. Pennington 
appeared at Birmingham as Hamlet, and a good 
audience ‘assembled to welcome him. In a performance 
of the Colleen Bawn given at the Prince’s Theatre, 
Bradford, for the benefit of Mr. Morgan, the lessee, Mr. 
Maccabe went on for Myles. The Life and Death of Jo, 
an addition to the now large number of adaptations of 
Bleak House, was produced during the week by Mr. 
E. Price’s company. Mr. Craven Robertson’s Caste 
Company were at Coventry, and Mdlle. Beatrice’s at 
Halifax. Flying Scud was the attraction at the 
Theatre Royal, Ipswich, as Arrah-na-Pogue was at 
Great Grimsby. The Theatre Royal and the Tyne 
Theatre, in Newcastle, were respectively relying upon 
the Ticket-of-Leave Man and the Orange Girl. Miss 
Julia Seaman won golden opinions at Oldham by her 
Margaret Arkwright. Miss Marriott was at the 
Theatre Royal and Opera House, Southampton, now 
under the management of Messrs. St. Maur and 
Devonport. Mr. Osmond Tearle, who played 
with Mr. Jefferson during the “run” of Rip 
Van Winkle at the Princess’s last year, and 
who presumably availed himself of his many 
opportunities of studying the American actor’s style, 
has had the temerity, during an engagement at Sun- 
derland, to come forward as the drunken settler; in 
other words, deliberately courts comparison with a piece 
of acting which is allowed on all hands to be perfect. 
His hardihood has not been displayed to no purpose ; 
the house was crowded every night, and he met with an 
exceedingly good reception. Mr. Tearle ought to take 
the verdict of a London audience on the performance. 





IN PARIS. 


1 


SOMBRE drama in three acts, by M. Catulle 

Mendés, has been brought out at the Ambigu 
under the title of Justice, and, notwithstanding many 
radical defects, seems likely to remain on the bills 
for some time. The heroine is a romantic girl, 
Geneviéve Suchot, the only daughter of a provincial 
notaire. Among the visitors at her father’s house is 
a young doctor named Valentin, recently established 
in the same town. She falls in love with him, and her 


father, correctly inferring that her passion is returned, 


asks Valentin to become his son-in-law. The doctor, 
however, declines the offer, ostensibly on the ground that 
he has a wife living, but really because he hassuffered im- 
prisonment for stealing money to save a sister from 
degradation, and is averse from giving his name to Gene- 
viéve until he has done something to rehabilitate himself 
in the eyes of his fellow-men. Before this can be done, 
however, Pigalon, a returned convict, but employed in 
Maitre Suchot’s office, lights upon an old number of 
the Gazette des Tribunaua, in which the sentence 
upon Valentin is recorded. Armed with this 
paper he endeavours to induce the doctor to 
join him in a conspiracy to rob Maitre Suchot, and, 
having failed in the attempt, denounces him far and 
wide as a convicted thief. Thereupon the notaire’s 
door is closed to the unhappy Valentin, but Geneviéve, 
thinking that the story of his crime is more to his 
credit than anything else, determines to give him her 
hand whenever he shall claim it. The piece ends tra- 
gically enough. Valentin, hopeless as to the future, 
destroys himself in his laboratory by inhaling a noxious 
gas, and Geneviéve, having deserted her father’s home 
to be with him, voluntarily shares his fate. Such, at 
least in outline, is the story of M. Mendés’ play. That 
it presents few features of novelty need hardly be 
pointed out. The theme of a lover and his mistress 
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dying in each other’s arms has often been treated by 
dramatists and novelists since the time of Bandello, who 
adopted it in the story upon which Romeo and Juliet 
was founded. Sometimes a well-worn subject may be 
rendered as interesting as a new one; but that, it must 
be confessed, is not the case here. The dialogue, too, 
bristles with false and extravagant metaphors, and in 
the last scene there is but little of the tenderness which 
such a situation requires. But, as we have said, 
Justice is not unsuccessful, and its secess, no doubt, 
is due to the general excellence of the acting. Gene- 
viéve is represented by Mdlle. Lina Munte, a clever 
and graceful actress from Brussels, and Valentin by 
Montlouis. 

M. Jules Verne has made arrangements for the pro- 
duction at the Odéon Theatre during the Exhibition 
of a piece based upon his last romance, Michel 
Strogoff. M. Capoul will leave the Théatre Lyrique 
on the 20th, and, after a short sojourn at Toulouse, 
will proceed to London. M. Barré, the representative 
at the Comédie Frangaise of financiers, is, it appears, 
a musician. One evening, a little melody of his, 
entitled “‘ Ma Voisine,” was sung in the private foyer 
between two of the acts of L’Ami Fritz. Cing- 
Mars is to be brought out at the Opéra Comique on 
the 17th. 

The deaths of two minor dramatists—Henri Nicolle 
and Joseph Antran—are announced. The former is 
remembered by a piece brought out at the Comédie 
Frangaise, Les Projets de Ma Tante. Antran was born 
at Marseilles in 1813, and in 1847, having made a 
name by various pieces in verse and in prose, came 
to Paris with the manuscript of a tragedy entitled 
La Fille dEschyle in his pocket. Thanks to the in- 
fluence of M. Alexandre Dumas pére, whose acquaint- 
ance he was fortunate enough to make, this tragedy 
was produced at the Théatre Frangais in March of 
the following year, to be applauded with such vehe- 
mence that the young author fainted in his box. 
With this one triumph Antran seemed to be content ; 
he never wrote for the theatre again. He resided as 
a rule in his native place, where he died. Since 
1868 he had been a member of the Academy. 





IN VIENNA. 


—+oo—— 


, Austrian capital has recently been abundantly 
supplied with theatrical entertainments of the 
most varied nature, which left the pleasure-seekers 
little to complain of but the embarras du choiz. 
Patti and Nicolini exercised their irresistible 
powers of attraction at the Hof Operntheater (the 
Court Opera); Signor Salvini played Shaksperian 
and Italian tragedies at the Komische Oper; and 
the more striking of recent Paris successes were 
being performed in German versions at the Stadt 
Theater; the Carl Theater and the Theater an der 
Wien are supplying their frequenters with a varied fare 
of native and French opera-bouffe, and commedietta ; 
and last, but far from least, the Hofburg Theater (the 
Court Theatre) is constantly changing its programme, 
on which the honoured name of Shakspere appears 
quite as frequently as those of Goethe, Schiller, and 
Lessing. New works are from time to time pro- 
duced ; but, however successful they may be, they are 
not allowed to monopolise the stage by a long 
run, being played at most two or three times a 
week and rarely so often as that. 

More deserving of immediate attention is the 
Hofburg Theater, which we regard as the representa~ 
tive theatre of Vienna. It is the Thédtre Frangais of 


the Austrian capital, and holds out even more firmly 
than the great Paris theatre against the pernicious 
system of long runs, thanksto a State subsidy and State 





control. At this well-managed house the young 
Hungarian poet, Herr L. Doczi, made his first appear- 
ance as a dramatist on the 27th ult., with a poetical 
comedy in four acts and a prologue, entitled Der Kuss 
(Kissing), which met with a very favourable reception, 
and is being played twice a week. The poet narrates 
in very graceful and harmonious verse the story of a 
King of Navarre, who, regarding kissing as a 
serious offence against propriety, and not to be 
tolerated in a virtuous Court, banishes his _half- 
brother, Prince Adolar, for having exchanged that 
token of affection with his lady-love, and who, in 
an incognito tour of inspection among his people, 
finds that they are universally addicted to the sad habit 
against which he. has waged war, and in the end is him- 
self led astray and becomes false to his strict principles. 
This is a slight subject upon which to build up five acts, 
and though the first three acts kept the audience in a 
state of pleasing excitement, owing to the graceful 
humour of the author’s conceptions, and to the lively, 
and at times highly poetical, language in which they are 
expressed, the interest flagged considerably towards the 
end of the play. In fact, Herr Doczi has made a mistake 
in spreading over five acts what would have made a 
delicious one- or two-act piece after the manner of 
M. Frangois Coppée, the French poet, whose harmonious 
verses and ingenious figures of speech and thought gain 
success for pieces which have little or nothing that is 
dramatic in them. In Der Kuss Herr Doczi gives 
abundant proof that he is a true poet, but he has yet to 
show that he possesses the rare gift of dramatic instinct. 
His play is beautifully put upon the stage, as re- 
gards both scenery and costumes, while the acting 
leaves little to be desired. The principal success 
was achieved by the vivacious Frau Hartmann, 
who delivered with much effect the witty sayings put 
into the mouth of the country lass Maritta, who, 
having undergone a penalty for transgressing against 
the king’s strict rules, at last avenges herself by 
tempting her royal master into the commission of a 
similar offence. Herr Meixner plays with considerable 
comic force the part of a notary who makes free with 
Maritta’s unassenting lips, and all the other parts 
are acted in a very creditable manner. Der Kuss 
will please the ladies more than the other sex, 
if we may judge from a conversation reported 
to have taken place between a lady and a gentle- 
man at the end of the first performance: “A 
five-act kiss is too long for me,” said the gentleman. 
“ Not for me,” replied the lady. We hasten to add 
that the Hungarian poet treats the delicate subject of 
kissing in a perfectly inoffensive manner. Unlike 
another poet who deals largely in kisses (Mr. Swinburne), 
and whose ideal kiss is summed up in the concluding 
line of his latest poem: “ And their four lips became 
one burning mouth,” Herr Doczi takes a metaphysical 
and less ardent view of the subject. In his eyes, “Der 
schénste Kuss ... . das ist der Kuss, der ohne Reue 
ist” (the sweetest kiss is that which leaves no reason 
for repentance). 

Though the theatre which by name would seem to be 
specially appropriated to comic opera is, like the 
London Opéra Comique, frequently devoted to different 
purposes, and is at present the scene of Salvini’s tragic 
performances, yet comic opera in its modern form of 
opera bouffe flourishes in Vienna. Herr Strauss’s 
Fledermaus (The Bat) founded upon MM. Meilhac 
and Halévy’s well-known Palais Royal comedy Le 
Reveillon, had a great success on its production at 
the Carl Theater, where it ran for months, and is 
about to enjoy the high honour of being produced at 
the headquarters of opera bouffe in Paris, and 
has already enjoyed, and is indeed now enjoying 
the more questionable distinction of being per- 
formed at the London Alhambra. Another Viennese 
composer, Herr Max Wolf, who three years 
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ago produced an operetta entitled Die Pilger (The 
Pilgrims) with some success, has just brought out at 
the Theater an der Wien a new comic opera, entitled 
Die Portriitdame, which is said to be a great improve- 
ment upon his first work. Friulein Steinher, with her 
well-trained voice and piquant style of acting, and 
Herr Riidinger, with his sympathetic tenor voice, inter- 
preted the pleasing but not very original music in a 
most satisfactory manner, and did much to conceal the 
defects of an insipid libretto, very unlike the highly- 
spiced books which Offenbach and Lecocq are in the 
habit of setting to music. In spite of the weak 
libretto, the new opera was very warmly applauded. 





IN MADRID. 


_——oo— 


HE managers of the Madrid theatres have a hard 
struggle at this time of the year, owing to the 
tendency of the people to abstain from theatre-going 
during the season of Lent. To induce the public to 
overcome their religious scruples all kinds of attractions 
are put forward, and several new pieces have been pro- 
duced recently, but for the most part with little success. 
The Teatro Real, which is devoted to opera, has lowered 
its prices of admission by 20 per cent., and the season 
is to be extended to the end of April. All the operas 
but one that are announced for production are familiar 
to Londoners. In the list we find the well-known 
names of Marta, Rigoletto, Faust, Il Barbiere, 
Mignon, [’Etoile du Nord, Fra Diavolo, and Lucia 
di Lamermoor. The only novelty is a Spanish opera 
in three acts entitled Lédia, with libretto by Sejior de 
Cardenas, and music by Seftor Zubiaurre. 

The Teatro Espaiiol has produced several novelties 
since we last wrote. Me Caso (I am about to marry), 
is the first dramatic work of Senor Garrido, a well- 
known poet and journalist. It bears evident marks of 
inexperience, and the action drags to such an extent 
that neither the elegance of its literary style nor the 
excellent acting of Elisa Boldieu and Vico succeeded 
in procuring for it a favourable reception. Two one- 
act pieces entitled Las Sabanas del Cura, by Senor 
Gaspar, and ‘Gato Encerrado, by Seiiores Lopez and 
Sanchez, were hardly more successful. The former has 
the merit of sparkling dialogue, but in other respects is 
by no means worthy of the author of the amusing 
comedy Pabres Mujeres, and many other pieces 
of merit. On the occasion of the annual benefit 
of Seior Cepillo, a new poetical drama in three acts by 
Sefiores Echevarria and Santibafiez, entitled Luchas 
Heroicas (Heroic Struggles) was produced with happier 
results. At the end of the first act the audience called 
persistently for the authors, till the beneficiaire came 
forward and stated that those gentlemen desired to 
preserve their incognito till the end of the drama. In 
Madrid, as is sometimes the case in Paris, the name of 
the author of a play is not advertised beforehand, but 
is announced by the leading actor at the end of the 
performance, and in the event of an utter fiasco it is 
sometimes not ‘disclosed at all. This custom is fre- 
quently broken through, for an author seldom has the 
resolution to withstand the calls of an enthusiastic 
audience. On the present occasion a very effective 
situation in the middle of the second act caused such 
an outburst of enthusiasm that the happy authors 
yielded to the wishes of the house, and came forward 
amidst great applause; at the end of the second and 
third acts they were again called forward and warmly 
applauded. We hope to speak more fully of this 
successful drama next week. Suffice it to say at 
present that the acting was excellent, Senor Mariano 
Fernandez in particular giving a really fine represen- 
tation of Ampurdon, the valiant champion of the War 
of Independence, and thereby contributing in no slight 





measure to the success of the piece. The active 
management of this house have just commenced the 
rehearsals of a new drama by Senor Zorrilla, entitled 
Pilatos. 

At the Teatro de la Comedia, the new two-act 
comedy by Sefor Herranz, Los Cursis, to which we 
alluded last week, is a work of considerable literary 
merit, but deficient in dramatic interest. The story 
is that of an unscrupulous mother who comes to 
Madrid with the view ef making good matches for her 
two daughters, and for that purpose resorts to all kinds 
of devices to gain a reputation for wealth, being in the 
end.deceived by a young man of glittering exterior who 
is pursuing precisely the same”course of deception. Sefior 
Mario, the manager, who usually devotes himself -to 
low-comedy parts, played on this occasion a serious part 
with considerable success. He was ably supported by 
Sefiora Alvarez Tuban and Sefiora Fernandez, and the 
comparative failure of the piece was in no way 
attributable to the acting. On the 1st inst. two one- 
act pieces entitled Hn el Carmen y por Carmen and 
La Crisis were produced at this theatre with such a 
total want of success that the authors’ names have not 
been disclosed. A better lot is probably in store for 
a parody of the great drama O Locura 6 Santidad, 
which is about to be produced under the title Musica 
Celestial, for Don José Echegaray’s play presents many 
tempting opportunities for the irreverent parody- 
writer. 





IN MILAN. 


+ 


HE theatres of Milan have not produced much that 
calls for notice this week. At the Mazoni 
Theatre, Moro-Lin and his company continue to prove 
attractive, and Selvatico’s charming comedy, I Recini 
da Festa, of which we spoke fully last week, has been 
repeated several times to good houses. The clever 
director of this company has tried a strange experiment 
with one of Goldoni’s well-known comedies, Don Marzio, 
il maldicente alla bottega da Caffe. The scene of the 
action being laid in Venice, and the principal characters 
being Venetians, it has occurred to Signor Moro-Lin 
to translate into the Venetian dialect the language 
which Goldoni put into the mouths of his Venetian 
characters, allowing only the characters who belong to 
other parts of Italy to speak the pure lingua Toscana 
of the original text. To compare great things with 
small, what would an English audience say if some irre- 
verent Scot were to deal in this way with Macbeth, making 
the Thane and the other Scotch characters speak the 
dialect of Burns, and allowing only Siward and his son 
and the English doctor to speak the language of Shak- 
spere?: That would be a most effective manner of 
parodying the great tragedy, but a comic work lends 
itself to such treatment without much offence to any 
but purists and hero-worshippers. However that may 
be, the people of Milan have raised no objection to the 
course pursued by. the Venetian actor, but have given a 
hearty reception to his version of Don Marzio, which 
is extremely well acted. Moro-Lin himself plays the 
title-réle, in which he departs from the traditional view 
of the character, making Don Marzio a young man 
addicted to tattling, while hitherto actors have always 
represented him as a spiteful old scandal-monger. The 
innovation does not commend itself to one’s judgment, 
for Don Marzio’s bitter hatred of women is more natural 
in a man advanced in years, and there is, moreover, 
internal evidence in the play that Goldoni intended 
him to be an old man. Moro-Lin and his company 
have also been playing with success another of 
Goldoni’s best-known comedies, the charming Casa 
Nova, which is a model of scenic simplicity and lively 
colouring, while the characters are drawn with the 
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firm hand of a master. They have been less successful 
in a new work by Signor Giacinto Gallina, whose El 
Moroso della Nonna last year achieved such a brilliant 
success as to cause any new work from his pen to be 
looked forward to with great expectation. The new 
comedy, which is entitled Tutti mm Campagna, bears 
marks, of having been written in haste; the plot is 
involved and uninteresting, but the characters are 
firmly drawn, and the play, with all its shortcomings, 
affords ample evidence that Signor Gallina’s comic 
vein is by no means exhausted. Signor and Signora 
Moro-Lin and Signora Zanon-Paladini acted the prin- 
cipal parts most efficiently, and gained a tolerably 
favourable hearing for the work from an audience ex- 
tremely well disposed to the author. 

The opera season at the Teatro alla Scala has been 
a very unsuccessful one so far. Last month Donizetti’s 
Poliuto was produced with a very mediocre cast, the 
result being a total failure. Better success has attended 
the production of two ballets daction, a class of enter- 
tainment which meets with more favour on the Conti- 
nent than in England. One of these ballets, entitled 
Nerone, is put upon the stage with great splendour, the 
most effective scene being that of the burning of Rome. 
Since the collapse of Poliuto, the opera company has 
been strengthened, and its weaker elements eliminated, 
and La Forza del Destino is announced for performance, 
with a cast comprising Signore Fossa and Mariani, and 
Signori Gayarre, Atry, Pantaleoni and Lalloni. The 
operatic demands of London, Paris, St. Petersburg, 
Vienna, &c., make sad inroads upon the vocal resources 
of Italy. 

The remaining theatres of Milan call for little remark. 
At the Teatro Fossati, the Italian version of Sardou’s 
Ferréol has come to the end of its unusually long and 
successful run, and its place is now filled up by a drama 
entitled I mistert di Roma, which is presumably an 
adaptation of a well-known French work. The Teatro 
Milanese and the Teatro della Canobbiana continue 
their ,farcical performances in the Milanese dialect, 
while three trained elephants are the attraction at the 
Teatro del Verme, the Astley’s of Milan. 





IN AMERICA. 





Pe the theatres in New York were being well 
attended up to the 20th ult., the date of our 
latest advices. This continued prosperity is in odd 
contrast with the extraordinary ill fortune which every 
manager had to encounter as recently as the beginning 
of the year. There has been a successful revival of 
Wild Oats at Wallack’s Theatre, Mr. Lester Wallack 
being the Rover, Mr. John Gilbert the Sir George 
Thunder, and Mr. H. Beckett the Ephraim Smooth. 
Lemons, Our Boarding House, and Fifth Avenue were 
bidding fair to have long runs, From Philadelphia 
there is nothing to report, except that Faust had 
been revived. Mr. H. J. Montague was playing in 
False Shame, Caste, Partners for Life, and Our Idol, 
at the Boston Museum to good audiences, who usually 
called him at the end of each act. 

The principal topic of discussion in theatrical, and, 
indeed, in all other, circles when the mail left was the 
divorce obtained by Miss Neilson from her husband, 
Philip Lee. The suit was commenced early last year, 
on the grounds of adultery. In her complaint Mrs. 
Lee stated that she is a naturalised citizen of the 
United States, is an actress by profession, and was duly 
married in Cambridge, England, to Philip Lee. She 
further alleged that in the latter part of 1874 the said 
Lee openly and frequently violated his marriage vows. 
The trial of the suit has consumed much time, because 
of the difficulty in finding witnesses, most of whom 
were personal friends of Mr. Lee. The evidence, how- 





ever, was regarded as overwhelming, and as Mr. Lee, 
who in the meanwhile had, it is said, procured:a divorce 
from his wife in the English courts, did not put 
in an appearance, either himself or by counsel, 
the divorce was granted. The New York papers 
publish many stories to the disadvantage of the 
respondent. The World states that on his arrival in 
America he knew very little of that country, and Mr. 
Sothern, with whom he was acquainted, was ready to 
give him impressions of it. The wildest stories were 
poured into his ears, and Mr. Sothern invited him to a 
dinner at which “ some of America’s most distinguished 
men” were to be present. Mr. Sothern presided, 
having Mr. Lee on his right and Mr. Florence on his 
left. The guests, except Lee, were duly informed of 
the designs of their host—designs which were faithfully 
executed. In the middle of dinner Florence reached 
out to take Mr. Sothern’s salt-cellar. Mr. Sothern 
instantly pulled out a six-shooter, and pointing it at Mr. 
Florence ordered him “to put that salt-cellar back.” 
Florence, with an oath, drew a bowie-knife and jumped 
up. Then the gas went out, four or five pistol-shots 
were fired, the party broke up, and Mr. Lee was found 
by the waiters under the table—unhurt, but ready to 
return to England forthwith. 








EN PASSANT. 


2 - 


Tue speeches at the dinner given to Mr. Alderman Cotton at 
Willis’s Rooms last Friday by the members of the dramatic pro- 
fession were not exactly what had been anticipated. The Chair- 
man, in proposing the principal toast, made no allusion whatever 
to the present position and influence of the drama, but went off 
at a tangent into reflections upon the power and resources of the 
British Empire, which from that moment absorbed all his 
thoughts. Then Sir Robert Carden, to whom the toast of 
“The Ladies” had been entrusted, expatiated at some length 
upon the advantages of having a good wife and a “ nice family,” 
deliberately expressed his opinion that all bachelors should get 
married without delay, and kindly informed his hearers that he 
had no fewer than twenty grandchildren. Mr. Tom Taylor, 
Mr. Henry Neville, Mr. E. L. Blanchard, and Mr. Forrester, all 
excellent speakers, were among the guests, but were not called 
upon to address the company. The picture, however, is not 
without a bright side. The speech of Mr. Alderman Cotton 
was sensible and to the point; and, although four of our leading 
actors were prevented by various causes from attending, the 
gathering, as will be seen from the report in another column, 
was representative enough in its character to prove that the 
graceful compliment paid by him to the drama during his term of 
office as Lord Mayor has not been undervalued. 


M. ALexanpeR Dumas, in a letter to a Viennese journalist, 
describes at some length his system of play-writing. “I take 
twenty MS. pages,” he says, “for each of the first two or three 
acts, and write on, watching how many pages I have left, so that 
if I come to the end of my paper before I have finished the act, 
I say to myself, ‘My dear fellow, you must make haste and finish 
it up.’ I allow only seventeen pages for the last act, which ought 
to be much shorter than the others. Indeed, I consider that no 
act should be longer than seventeen or twenty pages,as the 
audience cannot digest more at atime. I inherit my father’s 
dramatic instincts, but in a widely different manner. Born at a 
picturesque and poetical epoch, he was a pure Idealist, while my 
birth took place in Materialistic times, and®accordingly I am a 
Realist. My father’s themes were founded on fancy; mine are 
based on facts. He worked with his eyes closed, separated him- 
self from the world, and took no model for his pictures; I mix 
in society, look about me, and where he sketched imaginary 
scenes I photograph actual events.” 


Lonpon playgoers, there is reason to believe, will not be denied 
the pleasure of seeing another piece from the pen of the late Mr- 
Oxenford. Some years ago that gentleman adapted to the English 
stage a French comedy in fouracts. The name of the play we 
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cannot remember, but the principal character was a Duchess who 
falls from her high estate to the condition of a workhouse drudge, 
and is brought into somewhat invidious contrast with a woman of 
humble origin. Though the adaptation was lauded by his friends 
as superior to the original, as regards both dialogue and character- 
painting, Mr. Oxenford did not have it represented; for what 
reason we are not aware. About a year ago, however, he 
intrusted the MS. to Mr. Horace Wigan, and it may be hoped 
that the Wicked Woman, as the piece is called, will before long 
be brought out. 


A PECULIARLY unfortunate contretemps recently occurred at a 
performance by Mr. Charles Sleigh’s pupils of the Unequal Match. 
Dr. Rotcherby was represented by Mr. Effinson, who had to leave 
before the curtain fell to fulfil a professional engagement at the 
Strand Theatre. The gentleman who took up the part had to 
read it from the book, and was compelled to appear in a costume 


several sizes too large for him. However, the audience did not 
even titter. 


Mr. Ryoper, it is to be feared, has lived in vain. He has for 
many years—at least we thought so—distinguished himself as a 
judicious and intelligent actor, and has imparted sound instruc- 
tion to many gifted young aspirants for stage honours. In’ the 
course of the proceedings im re Mr. Spicer’s play Haska, he was 


referred to by Mr. Higgins, Q.C., as “an instructor named 
Ryder.” 


“ London AssuRANCE,” revised for the purpose by the author, 
will be played at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre before the pro- 
mised adaptation of M. Sardou’s Dora. Mrs. Bancroft will pro- 
bably be the Lady Gay Spanker, and Miss Carlotta Addison the 
Grace Harkaway. Mr. George Honey is also to reappear at the 
theatre in Tottenham-street in the same piece. Mr. Chatterton 
proposed to play Dora in French at Drury Lane, but he abandoned 
the idea on learning that Mr. Bancroft had purchased the English 
right from M. Victorien Sardou. 


Tue libretto of Le Timbre d’Argent, recently produced at the 
new Theatre Lyrique is not without a history. Rejected by 
M. Gounod, and afterwards by M. Litolff, it fell into the hands 
of M. Boisselot, who, however, was compelled to resign it to a 
composer of higher standing. But the impressarii of the former 
Lyrique Theatre, the Grand Opera, and the Opéra Comique, 
successively declined to accept the opera, and it was reserved for 
M. Vizentini, of the new Theatre Lyrique, to bring out a piece 
which promises to fill the treasury for some weeks to come. 


Tue old oak chair which Shakspere is supposed to have used 
while writing, and which, as previously noticed in these columns, 
was sold the week before last by Messrs, Sotheby, Wilkinson, & 
Hodge, brought £45, the purchaser being Mr. George Godwin, 
F.S.A. <A copy of the first folio of Shakspere, although wanting 


Ben Jonson’s verses, and having portions of several leaves in fac- 
simile, fetched £161. 


Tur New York Dramatic News states that the grave of Mr. 
George Belmore, in a lot belonging to Mr. J. W. Florence in 
Greenwood Cemetry, is without a headstone, and that Mr. Warde, 
of Booth’s Theatre, thinking it a reproach that the remains 
of so distinguished an actor should be unrecognised in the 


grave of a stranger, is endeavouring tq raise a sum to furnish a 
fitting monument. 


Miss Kate Fretp, known in New York as a reporter of 
debates in Congress, and in London as the authoress of a 
sympathetic lecture on the genius of Dickens, delivered before a 
select company in Willis’s Rooms about four years ago, is about 
to appear in a piece at the St. James’s Theatre. 


THE Graphic states that several of Shakespere’s plays, trans- 
lated into Hindustani, have lately been performed by a Parsee 
troupe at Delhi. It is to be hoped the translation was. more 
felicitous than that quoted in the first number of The Theatre. 


Miss Apa CAVENDISH commences her next provincial tour at 
the Theatre Royal, Oldham, where she opens on Easter Monday 
with the New Magdalen. 


A BURLESQUE by Mr. Reece and Mr. Farnie, founded upon 
Le Docteur Ox, is in rehearsal at the Folly Theatre, where it 
will be brought out at Easter. 





To-morrow Our Boys will reach its 700th night—a “run” 
altogether without a parallel in the history of the stage. 

Mr. W. H. Kenpat has: sold the acting right in Mr. Theyre 
Smith’s comedietta Uncele’s Will to Mr. Samuel French. 


Art the Haymarket Theatre, a new comedy, by Mr. C. M. Rae, 
has been cast. It is said to be called Fame. 


Mr. CuarLes WARNER is said to be about to leave London on 
a provincial tour with Brighton. 


Mr. Joun 8. CLarkeE will appear at the Haymarket Theatre 
during the summer season. 





A WHITEWASHED SEPULCHRE. 


a cc. ed ° 


F, as sentimental poets feign, the days of chiva 

and romance are over, they may still derive con- 
solation from the fact that the times of tournament are 
not yet fled; for, had they turned their steps north- 
ward a few days ago, they might have perchance come 
upon regularly laid-out lists, ringed round by crowds of 
huzzaing and handkerchief-waving spectators, and 
beheld, after preliminary trumpet-blast, one doughty 
champion of the Church couch his desperate lance, and 
urge his charger on with bit and spur, to pin his 
antagonist to the earth. Tantene animis celestibus 
tre ! 

But let us leave metaphor and state the case simply. 
Our readers may remember the article on “Stage 
Decorum” which appeared in our first number, and 
which was the very last production from the pen of the 
late Mr. John ‘Oxenford. This article, quoted in The 
Times, had the good fortune to catch the eye of the 
Bishop of Manchester, who made it the text of a dis- 
course he delivered to the acting profession from the 
boards of two Manchester theatres during a week’s mission 
work; so determined is this good prelate that the message 
he has to deliver shall reach the ears of those concerned, 
and that if the actors will not come and hear it in his 
church he will go and make them hear it in their 
theatres. The words of the Bishop were as wise 
as his action was novel and bold. They were simply 
to the effect that the stage at present was not what 
it ought to be, but that if it were what it ought to be 
it would be the means of doing good. The secular 
Press at the time commented favourably upon the 
incident, one journal wittily remarking that though it 
was a rare thing to see a bishop converting a theatre 
into a church, it was no uncommon thing to see 
a bishop converting his church into a_ theatre. 
People had begun to forget all about the conduct of 
the bold Bishop, and six weeks had nearly elapsed— 
a sufficiently long time, one would think, for any man 
to fling together a few coherent thoughts on any sub- 
ject—when the smouldering ashes of the affair were 
fanned afresh into controversial flame by the Dean of 
Carlisle in a letter recently addressed to the Rock, 
a paper pledged to steer midway between Rationalism 
on the one hand, and Ritualism on the other, and 
which, by-the-by, so grotesquely do things come 
about,—is published almost next door to the house 
in Aldersgate-street where Shakspere lived and wrote. 
The Rock this week commends the courage of the 
Dean, the Era runs its head savagely against the Rock, 
various minor journals have rushed to arms, the Bishop 
is probably buckling on his armour to try conclusions 
with. the Dean, and thus we have been the unwitting 
means of provoking a quarrel which may yet assume 
indefinite limits, like a circle caused by a stone thrown 
at random into the calm waters, 


“ Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself , 
Till by broad spreading it increase to nought.” 


What, however, more immediately led to the feud, 
the causa causans of the present storm in a tea-kettle, 
was an intimation ;which reached the Dean that the 
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Primitive Methodists had revived the old Mystery plays 
—-that is, ministeria, quasi in servitiwm ecclesic. 
From the letter itself, which we quote as a literary 
curiosity in another column, it will be seen that 
the Dean of Carlisle, whatever else he may be, 
is at least a perfect master of vituperation. 
Compared with the adjectives of this courageous eccle- 
siastic, the epithets of Thersites may be said to be 
devoid of virulence. “ Irreclaimable immorality,” 
“ godless theatre,” “ unhallowed hands,” ‘ sensuous 
exhibition ” (we suppose the Dean means “ sensual 
exhibition”), “ trifling amusement” (dulce est dis- 
sipere in loco—pray what is a serious amusement ?) 
“whitewashed sepulchre,” ‘ moral corruption,” are 
a few of the phrases with which the Dean chooses 
to’ express his righteous indignation. Of course, 
if Dean Close maintains that the stage is immoral 
now, and never can be anything else, there is an 
end of all argument ; though we should prefer to meet 
him, with the Bishop of Manchester, on the broader 
ground of a purified and reformed theatre. It may be 
true, as the Dean suggests, that, as at present consti- 
tuted, the “ seductive pleasures” of the play sometimes 
exercise an evil influence over the young, though we 
think the harm results not so much from the in- 
trinsic contagion of theatres as from want of due re- 
sistive power to evil, brought about by proper education. 
The argument of the Dean thus cuts both ways, 
and the answer is—You, the clergy, who are the 
spiritual leaders of the people, shall plant schools 
and so educate and train the young that there shall be 
no ignorance, less material for the devil among us; no 
crime in posse to be called into esse by the taste of 
what would otherwise be rational amusement. The 
Dean, we presume, has read L’ Allegro, and has gathered 
therefrom what pleasure and profit it was possible for a 
well-tutored boy like young Milton to derive from 
a visit to the play at holiday seasons. Why, then, 
should he refuse the same opportunities to other 
youths ? 

We are often struck dumb with astonishment at the 
attitude of many of our clergy to the stage, which seems 
all the more wonderful if we consider the labour most 
of them lavished in their early endeavours to understand 
and grow enthusiastic over the classic drama, labour 
to which many of them are indebted for their fellow- 
ships and their livings. And the Dean of Carlisle 
may be taken as a type of this antagonistic class. 
We are not aware that he owes his ecclesiastical 
elevation to a deep dissertation on the Greek par- 
ticle, or even to an exhaustive treatise on the use 
of the optative mood; but we could lay our heads 
that when a student at Cambridge he passed for an 
elegant Grecian. We could wager that no one could 
construe a chorus better, that no one in the common 
room was found to stand up more valiantly for the 
unities ; and, perhaps, no one was ever half so frantic 
about the sublimity and perfection of the Greek trage- 
dians. Now it is not our purpose here to show the inferi- 
ority of the modern to the ancient drama. We have 
no space to demonstrate that Aristophanes was a 
writer who would have been glad to sit humbly at the 
feet of Moliére, or to prove that the tragic writers of 
Greece were men who, with all their talent, were scarcely 
worthy to hold the ink-pot while Shakspere wrote ; 
but it does present itself to our mind as an excessively 
difficult psychological problem, that any man who at 
one time was taught to look upon the productions of 
the Greek dramatists as the fountain of literary inspi- 
ration for all time, and who regarded the Greek theatre 
as the great instrument of national culture, in fact as 
the Greek Church, can now find nothing in the 
dramatic literature of his own day but contemptible 
drivel, and see nothing in the theatre of his own 
country but a contagious sink of sin and irreligion. 

We are unwilling to class Dean Close with those 





Puritan divines and legislators who prohibited bear- 
baiting not so much because it gave pain to the 
bear as because it gave pleasure to the spectators ; still 
we regret extremely that any shepherd should be found 
determined that his flock shall nibble nothing but stale 
monotonous grass, and that they shall never stray to 
steal a sweet mouthful of clover, or even a juicy turnip, 
from more enticing pastures. Such a flock will 
never reach maturity; they will not grow fat, neither 
will they bear much wool. The Founder of Christianity 
himself was all-loving, all-embracing—a sympathiser 
with the griefs, a generous approver of the joys, of 
men. Why, then, should Dean Close barricade himself 
behind a position of such intolerance and hate to 
rail at the innocent pleasures of a people whose earthly 
and spiritual happiness he receives a munificent salary 
to promote ? 

At a dramatic dinner lately in Edinburgh, at which 
the toast of “the Clergy” was proposed, the Rev. Mr. 
Jamieson, in reply, said that if an institution were in- 
herently wrong it was not by the clergy withdrawing 
their presence that they would make it better. He 
might have also said that if an institution were in- 
herently right it would not be by depriving it of their 
patronage that they would contribute in the slightest 
to its extinction. 

Until the Dean has learned that there is a broad 
distinction between theology and religion; until he 
recognises the fact that religion was given us not to 
eradicate but to regulate our pleasures; until he by 
the Grace of God becomes aware that sweet compro- 
mising tolerance is far more divine than scornful, un- 
reasoning, dark-browed dogmatism—till then it 
does not seem to us that he has mastered the 
merest first-principles of his craft. 

We should have thought that the interest which is, and 
always will be, felt in the stupendous world-tragedy 
played out well nigh two thousand, years ago on the 
slopes of Calvary would have warned the Dean that 
the principle of the drnma is far too deeply planted 
in the human breast to be ever eradicated, and 
that the best course he can follow, therefore, is 
to direct a current which he cannot stem. Had the 
Dean condescened to read one of our late numbers 
he might have observed in a review of two volumes of 
German stage experiences some allusion to a depu- 
tation which waited upon a celebrated actor, headed 
by the leader of the district clergy, who congratulated 
the actor on the success of his art and claimed {him as 
a fellow-worker in cultivating mankind. It is well 
known that our clergy must go to Germany for the 
latest commentary and criticism on Holy Writ; it 
would also seem as if they must have recourse to that 
country for the Christian charities which are not native, 
to their own. We are ashamed of such men as Dean 
Close. It is such as he who, by their blind intolerance, 
bring religion into utter contempt, who wean men’s 
sympathies from the Church, and make their country 
ridiculous abroad. 








MR. PHELPS. 


—_—~ooe— 


HE announcement that Mr. Phelps is about to 
leave the stage will excite considerable regret 
although he has long since passed the period of life 
when the otiwm cum dignitate is ordinarily desired 
and expected. The subtle force and artistic finish of 
his acting, to judge from his comparatively recent 
performances at the Gaiety Matinées, have not 
diminished in any marked degree with lapse of time, 
and the number of sterling English actors is not so 
great that we can readily console ourselves for his 
absence. To many old playgoers his retirement will 
seem to sever the last link which connects the stage of 
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to-day with the stage of the immediately preceding 
past; young actors will lose an invaluable model in 
particular walks of the drama, and the well-wishers of 
the theatre will keenly miss the name of one who has 
done so much to uphold its dignity and direct its 
influence to salutary ends. 

“Who is the young man who played Tubal 
to-night?” inquired Edmund Kean, after repre- 
senting Shylock in a provincial theatre about half a 
century ago. “Samuel Phelps, sir; a young fellow 
from Devonport, once a printer’s apprentice, but now on 
the stage,” was the reply. “ Please send him to me.” 
The youthful actor, perhaps anticipating some rebuke 
from the tragedian, demurely approached. “ Sir,” said 
Kean, clapping him heartily on the shoulder, “ you have 
played very, very well; persevere, and you'll make a 
name.”* Mr. Phelps took the advice, and before long 
found himself playing before London audiences. His 
provincial pronunciation sometimes raised a smile, as, 
for instance, when in playing Macduff he spoke of his 
*“ chickuns ;” but that he was a most promising actor few 
ventured to dispute. The direction in which his talent 
lay soon became apparent. In tragedy, it must be 
confessed, he was not destined to leave a deep mark on 
the annals of the stage. The passion and pathos of Lear, 
the tempest which rages in the soul of Macbeth, the 
subtle alternations of feeling in Hamlet, the agony of 
Othello, and the profound dissimulation of Richard 
were beyond his reach, even when his physical 
resources were at their best. But in comedy—to be 
more precise, in Bottom the Weaver, Sir Pertinax Mac- 
sycophant, Sir Peter Teazle, Justice Shallow, and Job 
Thornberry—he was above criticism ; and his Falstaff, 
though not perhaps sufficiently unctuous in its 
humour, was one of those impersonations which if 
once seen are not readily forgotten. Fine per- 
ception of character, sound judgment, irreproach- 
able elocution—these were the principal characteristics 
of his acting. The greater number of his histrionic 
triumphs, it need hardly be said, were achieved at 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre, which under his management 
became the centre of a powerful educational influence. 
The noblest plays in our language were represented 
there with the most careful regard for historical 
accuracy in the decorations and dresses, and the impres- 
sion produced on the mind of the spectator through the 
medium of both the eye and the ear must have been 
salutary in the highest degree. No wonder that Mr. 
Macready, on retiring from the stage, should have 
pointed to Mr. Phelps as the most promising, if not the 
most accomplished, Shaksperean actor and scholar of 
the day. 

The loss of such a man, we repeat, is not easily to be 
repaired ; but our regret is somewhat qualified by the 
fact that Mr. Phelps intends to give a long series of 
farewell performances, Last Monday, as will be seen 
from our reports, he commenced the series in Man- 
chester with Wolsey, and his final appearance, as a 
matter of course, will be made in London. There can 
be no doubt that English playgoers will eagerly avail 
themselves of the opportunity of improving their 
acquaintance with one of the most cultivated actors 
of our time. By doing so they will acquire 
reminiscences which in years to come will yield 
them considerable pleasure, especially as those re- 
miniscences will enable. them to institute instructive 
comparisons between the standard of acting as it will 
then be and nowis. It is only by such reminiscences 
taken in conjunction with the temper of an audience and 
the effect produced by an actor on that audience, that 
we can judge whether the laudator temporis acti is 
right or wrong, for the actor, to repeat.one of the stalest 
of truisms, cannot, like the painter and the sculptor, 
leave behind him an enduring monument of his genius. 


* This anecdote was originally published in Mr. Hawkins’ Life 
of Edmund Kean, vol. ii. 








He lives, however, in the recollection of his contem- 
poraries, and it may fairly be expected that Mr. Phelps 
will quit the stage with as eloquent and substantial a 
tribute to his worth as a public servant as those which 
have recently fallen to the lot of Mr. Buckstone and 
Mr. Compton. 





THE MODERN GREEN-ROOM. 





M* Joseph Knight has a pleasing article in the 
di current number of Belgravia, on the modern 
green-room. The fascination which the stage exercises 
over a large portion of mankind extends, he says, to all its 
belongings. Charles Lamb has celebrated in a never- 
to-be-forgotten essay the rapture he experienced at his 
“ first play,” and the species of ecstasy with which he 
contemplated the uplifting of that curtain which was 
to him “a veil drawn between two worlds.” Most 
playgoers can recall a somewhat similar experience. 
Not a few are there, indeed, who never lose the freshness 
of delight,and to whom a theatre remains something like 
a paradise. Mr. Knight remembers to have seen again 
and again a display of enthusiasm absolutely boyish on 
the part of a critic of half a century’s standing, to whom 
every form of theatrical exhibition must have been 
familiar and commonplace. The playgoer is, in fact, 
and ought to be, always a child. If he cannot sur- 
render himself to the illusions of stage magic, if he 
remain ‘ nothing if not critical,’ and reason concerning 
the origin of his emotions instead of yielding to them, 
he ceases soon to deserve the name. When, however, 
he is a playgoer in the full sense of the word, that 
mimic world retains it fascination, and is for ever 


Apparelled in celestial light— 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 


We follow the actors with a personal regard such as no 
other class of men can inspire. Their haunts, their 
habits, are matters of interest to us, and their death, as 
Johnson said of Garrick, “ eclipses the gaiety of nations, 
and impoverishes the public stock of harmless pleasure.” 
Whoever has seen the children outside the booths of a 
fair, striving to find a chink in the canvas through 
which a glimpse may be obtained of the fairy realm 
within, and listening to the music that reaches them 
in maddening strains will find some analogy between 
their proceedings and those of some “children of a 
larger growth.” The behind-scenes’ life of a theatre is 
to not a few of us like the circus tent to the child. We 
know no “ Sesame” that will open its doors, and we are 
eagerly attent to catch every sound or sight that may 
reach us from within. It is the few only who know 
that the attractions of behind-scenes’ life exist solely in 
the imagination of those who are never admitted. 
Now that important interests are at stake in theatres, 
and commercial enterprise and commercial system are 
at the root of success, it follows absolutely that com- 
mercial system will be observed. In the green-room of 
a well-managed theatre, accordingly, an idler during 
performance will be about as much in place, and as 
comfortable, as he would be standing in a busy office 
and attempting to converse with those at work about 
him. The entry to the green-room is accorded to those 
only who come upon business, and an inclination to 
stay would not be likely to develope itself in the minds 


. of those who contemplated the work around them. To 


be the only drone in a hive of bees is a ‘position few 
men would unblushingly maintain for any long space. 
Matters were otherwise once, when the beaux used to 
have their seats upon the stage, and smoke their tobacco 
in the very nostrils of the actors; when a noble 
Mohawk,— 


Flown with insolence and wine,— 


would invade by force the dressing-rooms of the 
actresses, and inflict, by means of his servant, a beat- 
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ing upon any actor manly enough to stand up for 
womanhood and his profession. More than one actor 
was murdered in those evil days of the stage by men 
who called themselves patrons of the drama. It is 
painful even now to read of the humiliations to which 
artists like Moliére in France, and Garrick in England, 
were exposed at the hands of the powdered and essenced 
coxcombs who used to claim the right of entry behind 
the scenes, and who held that their own presence upon 
the stage was more important than that of the per- 
formers. Long after such scenes of disorder had ceased 
to be witnessed on the stage, and a prohibition had 
been obtained against the intrusion of those who were 
not concerned with the representation, the “ dandies” 
used to find their way into the green-room. It has 
been left, however, for the present day to purge the 
stage of this reproach, and there is not a green- 
room in any first-class theatre into which any are 
admitted, except those who have some claim. It is 
not the least of the obligations we owe to W. C. 
Macready that his influence and example were always 
on the side of the reformation of whatever in the con- 
duct of the stage was intrinsically condemnable, or 
whatever lent itself in the mouth of enemies to pur- 
poses of reproach. Among those who in subsequent 
days have carried out ‘the reform Macready began, 
says Mr. Knight in conclusion, are Mr. and Mrs. 
Bancroft, whose management of the Prince of Wales’s 


Theatre has had an influence altogether incommensurate 
with the size of the house. 





DEAN CLOSE AND THE STAGE. 


~— of Carlisle has addressed this letter to the 
ock :— 


I was certainly startled by the public announcement that a 
bishop of our Church had ventured on the boards of two theatres 
to lecture the actors, actresses, and subordinates—not on the 
unlawfulness of their profession, nor the irreclaimable immorality 
of the stage, ancient or modern, but to instruct them how the 
should more innocently carry on their histrionic art! His lord- 
ship had satisfied himself that if the dresses of the ballet dancers 
were a little lengthened, and a few other improprieties were abated, 
good and moral men would patronise theatricals—which he by no 
means wished to condemn entirely. This was sufficiently sur- 
prising. But I was wholly astonished when my eye fell on another 
piece of intelligence, namely, that under the sanction and appoint- 
ment of the Primitive Methodists, the old Popish “Mysteries” 
are now reproduced, and that the sacred histories of God’s own 
Word are exhibited in histrionic form, in suitable costumes! and 
characteristic dresses, on a Methodist stage! “ Primitive,” 
indeed! Why, it is enough to raise dear old Wesley from 
his grave to witness such perversions of Sacred Writ. The 
ghost of Samuel did not strike more terror into Saul than 
would the frown of the sainted founder of Wesleyanism on 
these his deluded successors and professed followers of his 
doctrines. How strangely do extremes meet! These no 
doubt good and well-intentioned Methodists are as surely playing 
into the hands of the lovers of the stage as is the Bi hn of 
Manchester. Little do either the Anglican prelate or the 
Primitive Methodists really know the mischief they are surely 
doing. These “sacred dramas” are not only creating and 
fostering a iove of theatrical exhibitions which will eventually 
certainly lead the young — into the seductive pleasures of a 
godless theatre, but with unhallowed hands they are prostituting 
the sacred histories of God’s Word to the purposes of a sensuous 
exhibition and a trifling amusement ; while the Bishop hopes, by 
cleansing the outside of the cup and the platter, and by white- 
washing a sepulchre full of moral corruption, to neutralise its 
deadly character. Two more dangerous mistakes have rarely been 
made. Until the facts and arguments which I have recently 
published in a lecture on “The Stage, Ancient and Modern,” 
are disproved, I must be allowed to warn all who have the cause of 


religion and morality at heart to discourage in every possible way ° 


the theatre and its ruinons adjuncts. 


THE Rock itself is “both startled and shocked” to 
hear that two clergymen were present at a banquet in 
Edinburgh to a theatrical manager. ‘Like Manchester’s 
bishop,” it says :— 

Mr. Jamieson seems to think that if good people would 
but patronise the theatre, the theatre itself would cease to be 
vicious. Such a notion is on a par with the reasoning by which 
it is often attempted to justify the marriage of an innocent girl 





to a nortorious rake—the plea, we mean, that she may be able 
to reclaim him, whereas in nine cases out of ten instead of the 
wife being able to lift up the husband to higher standard, she 
herself gets dragged down into the mire of worldliness and folly. 
Much of the prevalent desire to multiply theatres and whitewash 
the stage is doubtless due to the ecclesiastical sstheticism which 
Ritualism has introduced. This whole system—as was pointed 
out from the first—is essentially “histrionic,” and its constant 
tendency is to dramatise religion. 





DRAMATIC FESTIVAL. 


R. ALDERMAN COTTON and Mrs. Cotton were enter- 
tained at dinner on Friday afternoon, at Willis’s Rooms, 
by the members of the dramatic profession. 

Mr. Webster presided, and among those present were Miss 
Amy ; Sedgwick, Mr. Creswick, Miss Ada Swanborough, Mr. 
Howe, Miss Heath, Mr. Tom Taylor, Miss Litton, Mr. 
FE. B. Chatterton, Mrs. Alfred Mellon, Mr. W. S. Gilbert, 
Miss Rachel Sanger, Mr. E. L. Blanchard, Mrs. Charles 
Viner, Mr. Henry Neville, Miss Lafontaine, Mr. Alfred 
Wigan, Miss Brunell, Mr. W. G. Wills, Mrs. Nye Chart, Mr. 
pi aod Halliday, Mr. Mortimer, Miss Hudspeth, Mr. Ledger, 
Miss Farren, Mr. J. R. Planché, Mrs. Liston, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Marshall, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Terry, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. L. Toole, Mr. and Mrs. David James, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Thorne, Mr. and Mrs. H. Forrester, Mr. and Mrs. J. Douglass, 
Mr. and Mrs. Billington, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Swanborough, Mr. 
and Mrs. Edouin, Mr. and Mrs. Wilson Barrett, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jecks, Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Conway, Mr. and Mrs. Lionel Brough, 
Mr. Frederick Chatterton, Mrs. Leigh, Mr. German Reed, Mr. 
Flockton, Mr. Charles Harcourt, Mr. F. W. Hawkins, Mr. Shiel 
Barry, Mr. George Neville, Mr. J. Willing, Mr. J. H. Barnes, Mr. 
Righton, Mr. W. J. Hill, Mr. Arthur Swanborough, Mr. H. Cox, 
M. Marius, Mr. Fe Durlacher, Mr. Charles Warner, Mr. 
Henderson, Mr. Maclean, Mr. William Tinsley, Mr. James 
Rodgers, Dr. Henry Lee, Mr. Gaston Murray, Mr. W. Terriss, 
Mr. Belford, Mr. E. F. Edgar, Mr. Sinclair, Mr. Robert Reece, 
Mr. Philip Day, M. Jacobi, Mr. Wybrow Robertson, Mr. 
Arthur Stirling, Mr. J. W. Anson, Mr. G. W. Anson, Mr. 
George Barnett, Mr. W. Beverley, Mr. I. Cormack, Mr. Dillon 
Croker, Mr. Sydney French, the Hon. Lewis Wingfield, Mr. C. 
Rice, Mr. H. Spicer, Mr. Edward Stirling, Mz. William Cotton, 
Mr. Percy Cotton, and Sir Robert Carden. The names of four 
of our leading actors, it will be observed, are absent from this 
list. Mr. Irving, Mr. Phelps, Mr. Charles Mathews, and Mr. 
Buckstone had intended to be present, but the first had caught so 
bad a cold that he was afraid to leave home, the second and third 
were playing at Manchester, and the fourth was prevented at the 
last moment from attending. Among others who were obliged to 
send letters of apology were Mrs. Stirling, Mr. Byron, Mr. 
Farjeon, Signor Arditi, Mr. and Mrs. John Clarke, Mr. F. C. 
Burnand, and Mr. Charles Dickens. Even as it was, however, 
the gathering, as will have been seen, was of a thoroughly repre- 
sentative character. 

Mr. Webster briefly proposed the toast of the afternoon, but, 
contrary to expectation, did not avail himself of the opportunity 
to dilate upon the present position of the drama. Mr. Alderman 
Cotton, on rising to reply, was most warmly received; the com- 
pany rose en masse and cheered, and handkerchiefs were waved 
With astonishing vigour. During his term of office, he said, he 
was in a position to exercise great influence, and he trusted that 
in his hands that influence had been exercised to good 7. 
He might say that no banquet over which he presided at the 
Mansion House had given him so much pleasure as the banquet to 
the members of the theatrical profession, for the reason that it 
seemed to afford or pleasure to those who favoured him 
with their presence. The time had gone by when Shakspere was 
reckoned to be what he was by the law of the land in those 4s 
But it had often struck the speaker that Shakspere, with all his 
power, had within himself a mighty revenge, because he was the 
man who had brought down to our own day kings, counsellors, 
and ministers of bygone times. In his own good way, and in his 
mighty will, he had pictured them as he chose to picture them ; 
and in return for any slight he himself might have received, he 
had been enabled to make his characters good or bad as he liked. 
Pope said that we are— 


“Blessed by your genius, but with your love more blessed.” 


The first half of the line he gave to the gentlemen; the whole of 
the line he gave to the ladies. Mr. Alderman Cotton was again 
heartily cheered when he sat down. Sir Robert Carden utterly 
denied that the toast of the day was the health of Mr. Alderman 
Cotton, as. Mr. Frank Toole, who was pleased to act as toast- 
master, had stated. The principal toast was “The Ladies,” and it 
afforded him very considerable gratification to be selected to 
ropose it. The toast was duly honoured, as was that of the 
ealth of Mr. Webster. 
The company separated before seven o'clock, the majority 
having to appear before the public that evening. 
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JULES JANIN. 


OST of the books which composed Jules Janin’s collections 
are unique copies, adorned in many cases with original 
drawings, and in every case with some autograph note from the 
author, added to by the possessor. There was copy of Béranger’s 
works, to which was added the whole series of prints which 
Janin had taken from the different editions published of the 
famous French poet ; the copy otherwise is superb, it is printed 
on large-size Dutch paper, and is bound by Capé. Béranger 
having heard that Janin possessed this treasure, requested to see 
it on one occasion. Janin hastened to send it to him, and the 
poet, after having written the following lines on the first page, 
sent it back to its owner :—“ My poor daughters, return to him 
who has so generously sheltered you. See, in spite of your little 
merit, how splendidly he has dressed you, you who habitually go 
about in such poor attire. Ah! thank the good Janin, who, 
knowing that your old father had not the means to dress you so 
richly, has taken on himself the expenses of your toilette, and in 
spite of so many people interested in your downfall, has the 
courage to adopt and defend you. Such generosity is rare to-day. 
Republican as I am accused of being, let my gratitude be assured 
to the king of critics.—Bf&ranGEr.” 





HASKA IN A LAW COURT. 


O* Friday, in the High Court of Justice, Chancery Division, 

the cause Campbell v. Chatterton came on for hearirg before 
Sir James Bacon. e motion was to restrain the performance 
of a drama called Haska at Drury-lane Theatre, which has been 
advertised for to-morrow. The plaintiff, Miss Campbell, has been 
intending to make her débiéit on the stage under the name of 
Mademoiselle Zuleika. The defendants to the action are Mr. 
Chatterton, the manager of gg Theatre, and Mr. Henry 
Spicer, the author of the play. Mr. Spicer, in consideration of 
£100, sold to the plaintiff the sole right for three years of acting 
Haska, which play he had written some years ago. Mademoiselle 
Zuleika for more than a year studied her subject under the 
instruction of Mr. Ryder, but the piece has not been brought out. 
She is now under negotiations to appear in the first instance in 
the Provinces. She saw for the Best time on the 2nd inst. an 
advertisement for the production of the piece at Drury-lane, and 
after the usual notices to the defendants, brought this action. 
Mr. Spicer, a gentleman of independence, who states that his 
object in writing is for fame rather than money, gave evidence 
that the £100 paid by the plaintiff had gone entirely between 
theatrical agents. Finding his play was not brought out, he had 
tried to induce the lady to allow it to be acted on terms of her 
being paid back the £100 by instalments out of profits, to which 
arrangement she would not accede. Mr. Kay, Q.C., and Mr. 
Romer now moved for an interim injunction. 

Mr. Higgins, Q.C., and Mr. Terrell appeared for both the 
defendants. With regard to Mr. Spicer, they rested their 
defence on the construction of the receipt which contained the 
terms of the contract, and which, they argued, did not prevent 
Mr. Spicer from representing his play when he pleased, and that 
there was an implied condition to perform within a short time, a 
condition the’ plaintiff had not fulfilled. For Mr. Chatterton, 
who had expended large sums on expensive scenery and had hired 
actors at high salaries, they said that on the balance of con- 
venience, and looking to the enormous loss, which could not be 
less than £1,000 a night, that would be caused by stopping the 
play, the Court would not grant an injunction; and, moreover, 
they argued that, no copyright having been registered against Mr. 
Chatterton, a stranger to the plaintiff, and under no contract with 
her, he could not be pt rthent 3 to an injunction. 

The Vice-Chancellor said it was quite clear what the contract, 
which was a perfectly good one, meant. A lady being desirous 
of adopting the theatrical profession, had purchased the sole right 
to act and bring out a new piece, and had, in order to prepare 
herself properly, stipulated for a period of three years in which 
to do so. Upon the question of balance of convenience, there 
was nothing he could weigh. In one scale he could not put in the 
heavy loss occasioned to Mr. Chatterton every night, against 
which he could put into the other scale—nothing. The lady had 
purchased her right, and spent much time and money in order to 
obtain professional success, the chances of which could not be 
measured. The Copyright Acts did not apply to the case at all. 
Mr. Chatterton had, in good faith, entered into his contract with 
Mr. Spicer, who had eT the fact that he had previously 
assigned the right to perform his play. Mr. Spicer, and not the 
plaintiff, therefore, must be answerable for any damage Mr. 
Chatterton sustained. His Lordship granted an injunction. 

On Saturday Mr. Chatterton appealed against the injunction. 
Mr. Higgins, Q.C., having addvessed the Court, Lord Justice 
James was of opinion that it would be contrary to the practice 
of the Court to expose the appellant to the ruinous consequences 
which might follow if the performance of the play was now to 
be stopped. He had incurred great expense, and had engaged a 
number of persons for the performance, and if at the hearing he 
should prove to be in the right, it did not appear to his Lordship 
likely that he would be recouped the loss which he would sustain 
if the injunction was granted. It was said that the loss which 
the plaintiff would sustain if the injunction was not granted 





could not be estimated; but she could only be dealt with as the 
owner of the right of representation of the play, not in the 
character of an actress, and if she should ultimately prove 
to be in the right, she would be entitled to compensation 
in the mode pointed out by section 2 of the Act 8 and 4 ‘Wm. 
cap. 15. Moreover, the injunction as against Mr. Spicer would 
remain, and this would protect her right as against a performance 
of the play in every other theatre except Drury Lane, and, if the 
play was successful there, possibly this might even add to the 
value of her property. But, in estimating the balance of con- 
venience and inconvenience, his Lordship could not shut his eyes 
to the fact that the loss inflicted on Mr. Chatterton by caning 
the injunction would be enormous; whereas, the loss occasione 
to the plaintiff by refusing it would be comparatively trivial. 
The injunction against Mr. Chatterton must therefore be 
dissolved. 

Lord Justice Mellish and Lord Justice Baggallay were of the 
same opinion. 


“UNE AVENUE DU GRAND CORNEILLE.” 


ie is not long since we announced the approaching demolition of 

one of the old quarters of Paris for the purpose of piercing 
the new Avenue de l’Opéra. Now that the work is in full opera- 
tion, the public take great interest in it, and the papers speak 
much of the future beauties of the new opening. But no more 
happy suggestion was surely ever made than that by M. Augustin 
Thierry (the nephew of the well-known author), who, in a warm 
letter to the Gaulois (characteristically enough termed by the 
France as jolie) proposed that the new thoroughfare should be 
named the “Avenue du Grand Corneille.” "tt will be easily 
understood how apt this title would be, running, as the avenue 
does, from the — House to the Théatre Francais, where still 
his works shine above all others, passing also as it does within a 
few feet of the spot hallowed for so many years by his presence. 
The idea was immediately taken up, and the Parisian press. have 
unanimously welcomed it. We hope that the municipality will 
carry the idea out. 








THE LATE MR. MAY. 


y tie City Press states that the will of Mr. Samuel John 

William May, late of 26 and 35, Bow-street, theatrical cos- 
tumier, and of Seven Sisters-road, who died on November 5th 
last, was proved on the 22nd ult., by Mrs. Ellen May, the widow 
and sole executrix, the personal estate being sworn under £8,000. 
The only persons interested under the will are testator’s wife and 
children. Provision is made for the continuance of his business 
by his wife, with the assistance of his son Charles Frederick. 





FIRES IN THEATRES. 


E are informed that the Lozd Chamberlain has declined to 
license Sadler’s Wells Theatre until all the stairs in the 
building are made of stone. 

On Thursday, in the House of Commons, on the motion of Sir 
H. Selwin-Ibbetson, a Select Committee was appointed to inquire 
into the constitution, efficiency, emoluments, and finances of the 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade, and into the most efficient means of 
providing further security from loss of life and property by fire in 
the Metropolis. On the motion of Mr. Onslow, it was ordered 
that it be an instruction to the Select Committee on the Metropo- 
litan Fire Brigade that they have power to take evidence and 
report with special reference to better means of preventing loss 
of life and property from fire in theatres and other places of 
public amusement. 


Che OGheatre, 
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THE THEATRE. 


[Marcu 13, 1877. 








BU 2s LANE. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. F. B. Cuatrerton. 


At 7. 
TEN OF ’EM. 
At 8. 
HASKA. 

Mr. Creswick, supported by Messrs. 
H. Russell, F. Tyars, G. eston, P, 
Bell, R. Dolman, C. Fenton, James John- 
son, Douglas, Evans, &c. ; Misses Leighton, 
Cicely Nott, Clara Jecks. 

At 10.30, 
THE DATE-TREE GROVE. 


YCEUM THEATRE. 
At 7.45, 
RICHARD IIL, 
Shakspere’s Historical Play. 

Mr. Henry Irving, Messrs. Swinbourne, 
Brooke, Bentley, Mead, Beaumont, Lyons, 
Archer, Carton, Pinero, Huntley, Stuart, 
Lowther, Branscombe, Harwood; Miss 
Bateman, Miss Pauncefort, Mrs. Huntley, 
and Miss Isabel Bateman. 


RINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL 
‘ THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manageress, Miss Marix 
Witton (Mrs. Bancrort). 


, 
PERIL: 
Comedy, 
By Victorien Sardou. 

Mr. Kendal, Mr. Arthur Cecil, Mr. 
Sugden, Mr. Kemble, Mr. Teesdale, Mr. W. 
Younge, Mr. Newton, and Mr. Bancroft ; 
Miss Madge Robertson (Mrs. Kendal) 
Miss Buckstone, Miss Hertz, and Mrs. 
Leigh Murray. 


HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET. 


At 7.30, 
FOLLOW THE LEADER: 


At 8.30, 
PYGMALION AND GALATEA, 
Mythological Comedy, 

By W. S. Gilbert. 

Messrs. Buckstone, Howe, C. Harcourt, 
Braid ; Mesdames H. Hodson, M. Terry, 
M. Harris, and Mrs. Chippendale. 

Concluding with * 
BIRDS IN THEIR LITTLE NESTS 
AGREE. 


ROYAL ADELPHI THEATRE, 
At 6.45. 
LITTLE GOODY TWO-SHOES, 
Pantomime. 

At 8.45, 

COLLEEN BAWN. 
Drama, 

By Dion Boucicault. 

Messrs. Charles Sullivan, 8. Barry, W. 
Terriss, F. Tyars, J. G. Shore, H. Vaughan ; 
Mesdames Rose Coghlan, Hudspeth, Taylor, 
©. Nott, Everard, &c. 


()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE, 
Strand. 
Under the Management of 
Mr. Joun HoLuinesHEap. 
At 7.30, 
PARTNERS FOR LIFE: 
Messrs. Terry, Barnes, Maclean, Charles, 
&e.; Misses. Littton, Holingshead, Clifton, 
&e. 
At 9.15, 
THE BOHEMIAN Q’YURL, 
‘ — ue, 
y Henry J. Byron. 
Misses Farren, Teel 26:3 Messrs. 
Terry, Royce; &c. 


RePYAL PRINCESS’S 
THEATRE. 
At 7.30, 
LOST IN LONDON. 
Messrs.8. Emery, H. Jackson, A. Reville, 
c. J. Smith, and G. Weston; Mesdames 
R. Coglan, F. Leslie, A. Mellon, &c. 
Conclude with 
ROBERT MACATRE, 
The Martinetti Troup. 























\ 
(GAIETY THEATRE, STRAND. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Joun 
HOLLINGsHEAD. 


At 7.15, 
TROMBALCAZAR. 
At 8.30, 
ARTFUL CARDS. 
Messrs. Toole, Bishop, Westland, and 
Misses Phillips, Hazelton, Leigh, &c. 
At 10.15, 
ROBERT MACAITRE, 
Toole, Collette Rose, Fox, &c. 





OYAL STRAND THEATRE. 
At 7.30. 
THE DOWAGER. 

Messrs. Cox, Grahame, and Vernon; 
Misses F. Hughes, Brunell, and Ada Swan- 
borough. 

BABES AND BEETLES, 


Comedy. 

Messrs. John S. Clark, Grahame, Turner, 
and W. H. Vernon; Mesdames L. Venne 
and Turner. 

And 


TRIAL BY JURY, 
Messrs. Cox, Laylor, Marius, &c.; Miss 
Venn, &c. 





GLOBE THEATRE. 
At 7.30, 
THE SCAPEGOAT. 
Followed at 8.15 by 
CORA 


Messrs. James Fernandez, Edmund 
Leathes, Beveridge, W. H. Stevens, David 
Fisher, jun., Harcourt, Paul Gray, Balfour ; 
Mesdames Telbin, Nellie Harris, Rosine 
Power, and Mrs. Hermann Vezin. 


M R. ODELL, Disengaged. 
Address, HAYMARKET THEATRE. 





ME: FURNEAUX COOK, 
THEATRE ROYAL, 
Disengaged in March. 
Opera, Opera Bouffe, Concerts, and 
Oratorios. 
Letters to be addressed, 
Junior Garrick Club. 





R. GEORGE HONEY, 
Letters to be addressed— 
Junior Garrick Club. 


M®: HORACE WIGAN 
At Liberty. 
Address, 206, Euston-road. 


ME: JAMES FERNANDEZ, 
GLobEe THEATRE. f 
Address, Junior Garrick Club, Adelphi-ter. 











R. CHARLES HARCOURT, 

As PYGMALION, in “ Pygmalion 
and Galatea.” 

HAYMARKET THEATRE. 





Leading Juveniles, Comedy, and Character 
Business. 


M2: HENRY FERRAND 
Disengaged, 
Special Part, or Stage Management. 
Address, Junior Garrick Club, Adelphi-ter. 








AUDEVILLE THEATRE, 


Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. THorne. 


At 7.30, 
A WHIRLIGIG. 


At 8. 
—- BOYS: 
enry J. Byron. 
a YEN UL FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne, 
C. W. Garthorne, J. P. Bernard, David 
James; Mesdames Amy Roselle, Kate 
Bishop, Nellie Waters, Cicely Richards, 
Sophie Larkin, &c. 





ROYAL COURT THEATRE. 
At 8. 
NEW MEN AND OLD ACRES. 


Miss Ellen Terry, Mrs. Gaston Murray, 
Mrs. Stevens, Miss Kate Aubrey; Mr. 
Kelly, Mr. Anson, Mr. Conway, Mr. Cath- 
cart, Mr. Ersser Jones, Mr. Hare. 

1876 and 1877 


M * 

AMERICAN TOUR. 
PHILADELPHIA, from March 12th. 
Permanent Address, 

Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y 








SOTHERN’S 





R. EDWARD TERRY. 
Oprra ComiquE, Every Evening. 
TOOLE, 


ME. J. L. ) 
' GAIETY ATRE, 
Every Evening. 





Me: ANDREW HALLIDAY is 
P 


repared to deal with with Provin- 
cial Managers for the production of the 
following highly successful Pieces :—“ THE 
GREAT CITY,” “ King o’ Scots,” “ Amy 
Robsart,” “Rebecca,” “Little Emily, 
“Nell,” “Hearts Delight,” “Nicholas 
Nickleby,” “Notre Dame,’ “ Tilda,” 
“ Dadd Gray,” “The Loving Cup,” 
“ Checkmate,” “ Love’s Doctor,” “ Kenil- 
worth,” Burlesque, a New a ae 
to Mr. Halliday, 74, St. Augustine’s-road, 
N.W. 





" E B E C €C A” 


The most successful Drama ever 
roduced at Drury-lane Theatre. Twenty- 
Seen thousand pounds taken at the doors of 
the Theatre during its run.—Apply to Mr. 
Halliday, 74, St. Augustine’s-road, N.W. 








PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 
Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 

Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painless, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth from one to a complete set made on 
the premises at one third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 


Mr. W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON DENTIST, 


1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL S8Q., 
LONDON, W.C. 








ME. DION BOUCICAULT, 


Address—London: 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York; 20, East Fifteenth-street. 








Printed for the Proprietors by C. W. H. WYMAN, 
at the Printing Offices of W n & Sons, 
74 &75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn Fields, 
WC., and Published at the Office of ‘‘Tun 
THEatrE,” 81, Great Queen-street, London.— 
Tuxspay, March 13, 1877, 
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